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respect, with fluency, and with self-possession he made
his speech, bowed, replaced his hat on his head and
passed down the coach to repeat the performance in
the next one. At the station one might take a turn on
the platform, but at the first whistle the conductor,
in Japan, the soldiers or gendarmes in China, bowed
and pointed everyone back into the coaches.

Which brings me to Tientsin, and to the bizarrerie
to which I have referred. Tienstin, only three hours
from Peiping, is on Chinese soil; besides the large
Chinese city, it has four different foreign concessions,
but it is dominated by the Japanese. Here the recent
gigantic smuggling trade was established. The Japanese
military are in unmistakable evidence, including the
railway stations. Now, it is a surprising but well-
known fact that the Japanese have conceived a great
liking for European classical music. The Chinese have
not. Whose, then, was the violet imagination that
conceived this whimsey? As our train drew out of
Tientsin East, the once languorous croon of the
Barcarolle from Tales of Hoffmann was belched over
the air from a gramophone record scratched to the
point of death. The heart of Offenbach must have
turned sad indeed if he heard those sandy chords
blurring flatter and flatter as the train drew out and
the gramophone mercilessly unwound its way.

This monstrous noise, whose very purpose even
was flat and horrid, seemed fit introduction to the